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Geographical Literature and Maps 697 

The Conquest of the Missouri. Being the Story of the Life and Ex- 
ploits of Captain Grant Marsh. By Joseph Mills Hanson, xvi-458 pp., map, 
36 illustrations and index. 8vo. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 1909. 

In the physical development of the United States certain men have been 
particularly identified with certain regions and the relation of their doings and 
observations, consequently forms a basic part of our history. While the exploits 
of politicians and of soldiers are seldom overlooked, and often are credited with 
more value than they deserve, the isolated individuals dealing mainly with 
natural obstacles, with no oratory or bugle-blast to sound their victories, fre- 
quently vanish with little or no record of their doings. Sometimes they fall upon 
a biographer, and we are grateful to Timothy Flint, for example, for giving us 
the story of the Patties, to Dr. Peck for that of Daniel Boone; and to authors like 
the late Dr. Coues for reprints and analyses of obscure relations. 

In the volume here noticed we welcome a recent addition to the list. It 
presents the career of a pioneer navigator of the Missouri who was a part of its 
history: Captain Grant Marsh. Mr. Hanson has performed a valuable service 
and he has performed it extremely well, making a book that is entertaining, 
graceful and accurate. In order to insure this latter quality, he submitted many 
of the chapters for critical reading to persons recognized as authorities on the 
subjects involved. Instead of giving Captain Marsh's story by itself, he has 
interwoven with it a great amount of contemporaneous history to round out the 
tale and properly adjust it to other events. In this way he comes to relate the 
sad story of the disaster on the Little Bighorn. This is very clearly told. Captain 
Marsh was in command of the supply steamer, Far West, which was in touch 
with the troops during the whole of the period, and brought out the first authentic 
news of the annihilation of Custer's command. 

Before closing, a remark on the method of writing the name of the river on 
which the battle occurred may be in order. The author gives this "Little Big 
Horn" and the main river, "Big Horn." Though this is not uncommon, it 
shouldbe discontinued. The river was named after the Bighorn mountain sheep, 
and the reference is to the animal, not to the horn. Consequently, it should be 
written "Bighorn." 

The Picturesque St. Lawrence. By Clifton Johnson, xi and 253 pp., and 
47 full-page photographs. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1910. 
Travelers along the St. Lawrence from Kingston to the Gulf will find this 
volume a valuable hand-book for the journey. After the opening chapter, 
which tells of the discovery of the river and the adventures of the early "navi- 
gators, the description begins with a chapter on Kingston and the Thousand 
Islands. Historical and legendary stories of the various stopping places are 
introduced throughout the book. At Kingston the author begins his journey and 
proceeds down the rapids to Montreal, halting now and again to inspect a 
settlement or to interview a villager. Montreal and Quebec are treated in long 
chapters which summarize their eventful history and describe their charm for 
the tourist. The large tributaries of trie river receive attention in several chap- 
ters; the romance of the Ottawa with the story of Daulac's glorious and fateful 
foray against the Iroquois; the Richelieu and the gateway to the with by the 
way of Lake Champlain ; the St. Francis, highway to the Connecticut river, 
which "has known the wail of human distress at every turn in its winding 



